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Understanding the Community 



CHAPTER I 



Introduction 

In rural communities, local issues are getting much attention. Issues such as energy, recrea- 
tion, jobs, water supply, pollution and congestion are of major concern. As needs become more 
critical, individuals and groups must learn more about their local communities and be prepared 
to take a leadership role in making a lasting contribution In community development. 

In this chapter you should learn to: 

1. Describe a community as it affects people. 

2. Explain how agriculture is an important part of the community. 

3. Identify the occupations of people in a community. 



Background 

What are the boundariee of a communi- 
ty as it affects people? 

A local FFA chapter should recognize that 
there are at least six dimensions that are par- 
ticularly Important In learning about and de- 
scribing a community. The dimensions 
are: people or population; a social organiza- 
tion; a cultural system; an economic system; 
a place; and a political or decision-making 
system. 

The person or group concerned with com- 
munity development needs to know as much 
as possible about the community. The com- 
munity is very complex and can be described 
In many different ways. It is people, it is a 
place, it is ideas and beliefs, and many other 
things. These different ways of looking at the 
community or "dimensions" of the communi- 
ty are complementary, just as the study of 
soils and fertilizer are complementary to the 
study of crops. 

In trying to define what a community is, one 
chapter in Alabama talked about their com- 
munity. 

One member suggested that their com- 
munity was their school district or area. 

Another member mentioned that her 
family attended church outside of the 
school district. 

Two others mentioned that they paid 
tax«^s in the county seat. 

Several others mentioned that most of 
their shopping was done in the city of 



Harrison about eight miles north of thef r 
school district. 

A chapter in New Hampshire decided that 
its community went far beyond the thirty-six 
square miles that made up the school district. 
In fact the chapter members decided that the 
tx>undaries of the community depended on 
where the residents had common interests 
with other people. 

Usually, when chapter members think seri- 
ously about where they and their families live, 
they find much variety in the organizations, 
businesses, recreational facilities and other 
activities in which they are Involved. Fre- 
quently, the chapter will find that no two 
members live in exactly the same community 
setting. As a result, it can be said that com- 
munity tx>undaries are determined by com- 
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mon bonds of interest, rather ihan by geo* 
graphic boundaries on a map. 

How Is agriculture an important part of 
the community? 

in rurai community development, it Is very 
Important to understand what part agriculture 
plays in the community. This usually can be 
dono by obtaining information from such 
groups as farm organizations, local realtors 
and bankers, extension personnel, people In 
agricultural industries, and other well known 
agricultural leaders or families. To detemnlne 
the importance of agriculture, the FFA 
chapter should learn the following about Its 
community: 

a. The number of people engaged in the 




Industry of agriculture together with 
the variety of skills and knowledge 
'^mployed In Jobs on and off farms, 

b. The amount of land devoted to agri- 
culture, both farm and non-farm, and 
the Influence of these holdings on 
community life and well-belng. 

c. Agriculture's Influence on the way of 
life and the participation of the peo- 
ple In the community. 

d. The types o7 participation by people 
In agriculture which results In a 
unique contribution to the communi* 
ty. 

e. The factors that make agriculture a 
varied and broad-based Industry 
which affects the way people think 
and act. 

f. The influence of the agricultural sec- 
tor on the Industrial sector and the 
way the community functions. 

g. The purchasing power of agriculture 
as it relates to community growth 
and development. 

One chapter in Virginia wanted to start a 
feeder calf sale program but first had to learn 
about their community and the impact that 
agriculture was having on the area, improving 
the forested areas of their community was the 
goal of a Minnesota chapter. Before starting 
they learned about forestry In their com- 
munity and its impact on the economic future 
of the community. 



What are the occupations of people in 
our community? 

A person's occupation tells a lot about his 
or her background and interests, it also Indi- 
cates that different people have different 
skiiis that they can contribute to a community 
improvement project. 

After an FFA chapter has learned at)out its 
community and the place of agriculture In the 
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community, the members need to learn some- 
thing of the people in the community. 

A chapter In North Carolina, in studying 
their community, found rriany people em- 
ployed in agriculture were cash grain farmers 
and livestock and dairy farmers while others 
were feed a'^d fertilizer dealers, farm equip- 
ment dealers and their employees. A chapter 
in New Jersey found that Ihere were green- 
house operators, nurserymen, garden center 
operators, a flower shop operator, and grow- 
ers of specialty crops In their community. 
Their study also showed that many people 
worked in surrounding factories, businesses, 
offices, and banks. An Ohio Chapter learned 
that, in addition to many different types of 
agricultural workers in their community, there 
were also several professional workers such 
as doctors, lawyers, ministers, teachers, and 
engineers. 

In most cases after learning about the peo- 
p*3 in a community, chapter members usually 



find that the people of the community have a 
great variety of skills that can te brought to 
bear upon community problems. 

Practical Application 

In these activities, you will have the oppor- 
tunity to describe your community and learn 
about the importance of agriculture and the 
work activities of people in the community. 

Detemiining the boundaries of your 
chapter's community 

Outline the geographic area of your 
community on a map and using symbols 
or nun^bers locate each of the following: 

1. Churches members attend 

2. Recreation areas 

3. Schools 

4. The principal areas of buying and 
selling 

5. The major agricultural businesses 
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6. Principal places of employment 

7. Where people transact government 
business 

8. Headquarters for organizations 

9. Health facilities 

10. Cultural facilities 

11. Other facilities 

After completing this exercise, draw 
your own conclusions concerning the 
geographic and social bou'^.daries of 
your community. Compare the geograph- 
ic boundaries of the community with the 
locations of the various organizations 
and places where people gather in- 
formally. 

Detemilnlng how agriculture is an im- 
portant part of your community 

1. Obtain a copy of the latest ag- 
ricultural census and summarize the 
information to show how important 
agriculture is in the community. 

2. Make a survey of agricultural busi- 
nesses in the community to deter- 
mine the impact they have on the 
community and the people. 

3. From the information obtained in 1 & 
2 above draw some conclusions 
about the importance of agriculture. 



4. Identify the types of factory jobs and 
other industrial work. 

5. identify service occupations such as 
auto mechanics, appliance repair 
people, etc. 

6. Identify professional v;orkers such as 
teachers, doctors, lawyers, and min- 
isters. 

7. Identify occupations in large busi- 
ness organizations. 

Review Questions 

1. What determines the t)oundaries of a com- 
munity? 

2. What are six dimensions of a community 
that are particularly important? 

3. What are the production agriculture jobs in 
your community? 

4. What are the agri!rjsiness jobs in your 
community? 

5. What is some evidence that agriculture is 
important In your community? 

6. Why should your chapter learn about your 
community? 



Determining the occupations of people 
in your community 

As a chapter or as individual chapter 
members do the following: 

1. Identify people engaged in the pro- 
duction of agricultural products by 
type of farming. 

2. Identify the businesses and jobs of 
those who supply famners with the 
products and services required for 
production of feed, fertilizer, fuel, etc. 

3. Identify the businesses and jobs of 
those who market or process agricul- 
tural commodities. 
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CHAPTER II 



Introduction 

The local vocational agriculture program Is an important part of a local community because It 
includes four major aspects common to every community and contributes directly or indirectly to 
community improvement. It Is important to know these program components and to understand 
how each is related to community development. 

In this chapter you should learn to: 

1. Explain how instruction in the vocational agriculture classroom and laboratory assists in 
community development. 

2. Explain how the FFA can provide participation for many students In community Improve- 
ment. 

3. Explain how supervised occupational experience programs help students get involved in 
community development. 

4. Explain the place of the Adult and Young Farmer Programs In community development. 
Background 



How does instruction in the vocetfonal 
agriculture classroom and lat>oratory 
promote community development? 

instruction In the classroom and laboratory 
supports community development by teach- 
ing high school students how to improve their 
communities and use community improve- 
ment activities to develop personal skills. 
Each of the instructional areas has important 
application for community development. 

Students enrolled In agricultural mechan- 
ics or machinery service may develop skills in 
special areas of mechanics by assisting with 
community improvement activities. A Mary- 
land FFA chapter constructed a shelter In the 
town park. A Tennessee chapter repaired and 
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sold farm equipment, and a Florida chapter 
conducted a safety campaign. Such activities 
give meaning to instruction and help students 
apply what thay have learned. 

Horticulture nas many opportunities for in- 
itially involving students in community im- 
provement activities. These activities can be 
used to get students started In community ac- 
tivities and help them learn how to participate 
more effectively as adults. A Kentucky chap- 
ter developed plans for a town park, and a 
Hawaii chapter, with the help of other groups, 
constructed a botanical garden. A Georgia 
chapter landscaped their school grounds. 

Instruction In forestry and renewable 
natural resources can involve students in a 
variety of community improvement activities. 
Forestry may include converting unattractive 
land into productive forest sireas, carrying out 
fire prevention programs and assisting with 
tirnber-stand improvement practices. The 
area of renewable natural resources offers op* 
portunltles similar to those In forestry. Edu- 
cation on natural resources Includes the re* 
sponsible use of resources. Some examples 
of activities In this area are the following: a 
West Virginia chapter constructed and 
stocked a pond and planted 500 trees and 
shrubs; an Indiana chapter built a nature trail 
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with signs and rest areas on their school 
farm; a Mississippi chapter built and main- 
tained over five miles of fire trails for timber 
companies and woodland owners. 

Students in production agriculture get in- 
volved in many different community improve- 
ment activities. Examples include energy con- 
servation programs, activities to promote the 
responsible use of soil and water resources, 
and protection of the environment through 
the proper use of pesticides, fertilizers and 
other agricultural chemicals. 

Working with other groups is an important 
part of community development. In Iowa an 
FFA chapter and the FFA alumni constructed 
an area for local livestock shows, and in 
South Carolina a chapter managed a summer 
student work program to help the farmers 
with seasonal work. 

The area of agricultural supplies and ser- 
vices or business affords the opportunity for 
students to promote the scope of today*s agri- 
cultural industry. In a similar way, agricultural 
products and processing are important in the 
economic development of many communi- 
ties. A Nevada chapter maintained an agricul- 
tural employment service bulletin board, and 
a Vermont chapter operates a community 
farm market. 

How can the FFA provide a means for 
participation in community develop- 
ment by students? 

Activities through the FFA have been the 
primary means of encouraging participation 
In community improvement by many stu- 
dents. The FFA has achieved high visibility in 
some communities because of its involve- 
ment. Further, awards provided by the Build- 
ing Our American Communities (BOAC) pro- 
gram reinforce the work of many FFA chap- 
ters. 

The FFA has a number of Individual 
achievement award programs and activities 
to further encourage community develop- 
ment. Through these the member is recog- 



nized for his or her work In community im- 
provement activities. An FFA chapter in 
Arizona marked highways and cleaned up 
roadsides, while one In Maine began a pro- 
gram to educate the youth In the community 
about drugs and alcohol. 

In addition to studying this publication, it is 
important for each chapter member to be- 
come familiar with the other publications con- 
cerning community development available 
from the National Future Farmers of America. 
(See Resource Information for BOAC Program 
in the BOAC Committee Handbook.) 

How can the studenf s Supervised Oc- 
cupational Experience Program help the 
student get involved in community 
development? 

students need to realize that career respon- 
sibilities Include community participation. 
The careers of Individuals do not grow inde- 
pendently of the community. Supervised oc- 
cupational experience can be used to develop 
this awareness and afford the opportunity for 
high school students to get involved. 
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students who have ownership programs 
realize that every entrepreneur has a responsi- 
bility to the community. Production agri- 
culture programs result in a minimum of 
damage to the environment. Farms and 
homesteads should be kept free of safety 
hazards and made attractive. 

Students who have placement programs 
can participate with thelrempioyer and fellow 
employees in community development activ- 
ities. A Rhode Island chapter started a home 
beautification project which developed into a 
continuing activity. A safety education cam* 
palgn was an added feature two years later. In 
cooperation with the Salvation Army, a New 
York chapter collected agricultural food pro- 
ducts for distribution at Christmas time. 

Students who have supervised occupa- 
tional experience programs at school may be 
directly involved in community improvement 
activities. Under the direction of their teacher, 
they engage In a variety of activities. An FFA 
chapter in Montana carried out a number of 
school improvement and beautification pro- 
jects. This was greatly appreciated by the 
people in the community and improved the 
appearance of the school. 

How can the Adult and Young Famier 
Programs be involved in community de* 
velopment activities? 

Usually, the adult students have become 
more established In the community. They see 
what needs to be done, are willing to help and 
frequently have more Influonce In deciding 
what happens in the community* Once the 
adults and young farmers are motivated and 
want to see their community become better, 
they bocome active participar;s and suppor- 
tive boosters. 

The local vocational agriculture depart- 
ment, through the instructional program and 
related activities, should become the prime 
educational and motivational force In helping 
the local FFA chapter select, pursue and com- 
plete Its BOAC project each year. An adult 



farmer class working with the local FFA chap- 
ter in Pennsylvania constructed a twenty-six- 
acre community park. A Revolutionary War 
Cemetery in Virginia had fallen into disrepair. 
A local young farmers group and th::* FFA 
chapter In that school worked together to 
restore the cemetery and make It the center of 
an annual work day activity. 

Practical Application 

In these activities, you will have an oppor« 
tunlty to Identify how the parts of a vocational 
agriculture program relate to community de- 
velopment. 

Determining how the parts of a voca- 
tional agriculture program relate to 
community development 

Take the following major parts of the 
vocational agriculture program and ex- 
plain how each Is directly and indirectly 
related to community development. 

1. Classroom and laboratory instruction 

2. Future Farmers of America 

3. Supervised Occupational Experience 
Programs 

4. Adult and Young Farmer Programs 

identifying activities Mat are related to 
community development. 

Name the FFA activities that are most 
closely related to community develop- 
ment. Briefly explain how each Is related 
to community development. 

Review Questions 

1. What are the four major parts of a local 
vocational agriculture program? 

2. How can each of these major parts con- 
tribute to community development? 
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Identifying Community Needs 



CHAPTER III 



Introduction 

Change In a community can take place only when Individuals ond groups see a need, have a 
desire to bring about change, ar>1 get Involved. It Is Important to be able to Identify community 
needs as one source of possible projects. It Is 3qually Important to be able to Identify Individuals 
and groups who might hefp your FFA chapter carry out Its project. 
In this chapter you should learn to: 

1. Identify groups and organizations v^ith which the chapter might work. 

2. identify people and programs that "make things happen" In the community. 

3. Identify community needs. 



Background 

What are the groups and organizations 
in the community with whicl't the chap- 
ter might work? 

All communities have many different 
groups and organizations which influence the 
lives of residents. The FFA chapter and its 
BOAC committee will want to Identify differ- 
ent formal and informal groi;ps within the 
community. The chapter will need to work 
with many of these organizations In carrying 
out its project. A chapter In Nebraska decided 
to give the downtown area a facelift. It worked 
with many other community groups to ac- 
complish this project. 




individuals with common interests such as 
religion, education, business, civic, recrea- 
tion, etc. tend to form organizations. Certain 
groups and organizations will be more Impor- 
tant than others to the FFA chapter, depen- 
ding on the nature of the project undertaken. 

A community may have several youth or- 
ganizations In addition to the FFA chapter. 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 4-IH clubs, and others 
may be active and are potential helpers In any 
chapter project as are churches, the Grange, 
civic clubs and other groups. The board of ed- 
ucation and other local public offices are 
another resource. An important thing to re- 
member Is fhat many persons belong to sev- 
eral organizations, but many others belong to 
no organizations. Thus, a list of organiza- 
tional members does not represent all the 
people. 

Who are the pevople and programs that 
"malce things happen'' in the communi- 
ty? 

Events in a community are influenced by a 
wide variety of factors. Some are ciflarly visi- 
ble, and some may be much less obvious. 
These factors include such things as local or- 
dinances, financial considerations and the in- 
fluence by groups representing special inter- 
ests. In addition, some people, because of 
their special Interests, resources, or position 
are strong forces in a community. 
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Many projecits and activities are affected by 
factors outside the community. For example, 
federal policies and reg^jlatlons have an Im- 
pact on local agriculture. State laws and 
regulations apply to a wide range of com- 
munity Interests Including state highways 
and school-funding policies. Once aware of 
these Influences, It becomes easier to deal ef- 
fectively with them. 

One chapter In Wisconsin wanted to de- 
velop a land laboratory and first discussed 
the Idea with the Soil Conservation Service, 
the Department of Natural Resources and the 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service. These programs were Important to 
the chapter In Its efforts to develop a land 
management and conservation program for 
the area. A community water-testing project 
In Illinois Involved representatives from thir- 
teen businesses and from local and state 
agencies and organizations which helped the 
FFA chapter with Information and technical 
assistance. 

How do you go about identifying com- 
munity needs? 

The'^e are a number of ways of Identifying 
needs In the community. Members of your 




chapter can list what they like best about the 
community and, when completed, combine 
the lists. Next they can list what they like best 
about other communities and again combine 
their lists. Finally, they can list things In the 
community that they think need to be Im- 
proved and put those lists together. A discus- 
sion of the combined lists will begin to iden- 
tify what members like best about the com- 
munity and about other communities and 
things that could be Improved. This Is Just one 
systematic way to Identify community needs. 

Another approach is to talk with communi- 
ty residents. An pfa chapter In Arizona decid- 
ed on a pioject to name streets and roads, 
erect signs, and number houses and 
businesses after It had contacted people 
through town meetings, local community 
groups and Individual contacts. A chapter In 
South Dakota surveyed community needs 
before It undertook a beautlflcatlon project. 
Many chapters have a number of projects 
suggested by residents of the community. 

A simple questionnaire can be prepared 
asking people about local project possibil- 
ities. Interview as many people as you wish, 
but the more people you talk to, the longer It 
will take to pull together. You might start by 
Identifying and Interviewing people who 
"make things happen" In the community. One 
practical advantage In Interviewing local 
residents Is that they get involved early In 
helping identify needs and may be more will- 
ing to participate later in the selected project. 

Practical Application 

In these activities, you will have an oppor- 
tunity to Identify groups, organizations and In- 
dividuals with whom your chapter might work 
and to consider ways of Identifying communi- 
ty needs. 

Identifying groups and organizations 
that might help the chapter. 

1. Obtain a copy of a directory of local 
agencies and organizations (If avail- 
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able in the community) and decide 
which ones might help your chapter. 

2. Using the yellow pages of the 
telephone directory, make a list of 
the local organizations and, again, 
decide which ones might be helpful 
in carrying out a chapter project. 

3. in addition to these listings, try to 
identify other local groups which 
might be interested in the chapter 
and its activities. Remember to in- 
clude youth organizations, commun- 
ity civic groups, educational insti- 
tutions, farm organizations, recre- 
ation organizations and others. 

Detemiining the people who ''maica 
things happen" in the community. 

1. List those persons who make things 
happen because of special knowl- 
edge and skills and their willingness 
to share with others. 

2. List those people who are important 
in the community because of their 
property holdings or other forms of 
wealth. 

3. List those who make things happen 
because of their position (such as 
mayor, manager of a local industry, 
bank president). 

4. List other people whc you consider 
important in the community and tell 
why. 

5. After completing these lists, discuss 
the community leaders who have 
been listed and attempt to determine 
the effect each has on the communi- 
ty. 



Identifying community needs • what 
you \h\nk about the community. 

1. List at least three things you like 
about the community. 




6. 



Have chapter members report their 
list. 

List at least three things you like 
about other communities. 

Have chapter members report their 
list. 

List at least three things about the 
community you would like to see im- 
proved. 

Have chapter members report on 
what they have listed. 

Draw some conclusions from the dis- 
cussion. 
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Identifying community needs - what 
other community residents think about 
the community. 

1. List of questions to be asked. You 
might ask the same questions used 
in the previous activity. 

2. Organize the chapter into interview- 
ing teams of two members each. 

3. Before going out, have the chapter 
members interview each other as 
practice for the interviewing. 

4. Select a sample of individuals to In- 
terview, or interview community lead- 
ers, or have each team stand at a cer- 
tain location and interview people 
who come by. 

5. Conduct the interviews, record the 
answers and compile the results. 

6. Discuss the results. 



Review questions 

1. What are some of the groups and or- 
ganizations in the community which 
might work with your chapter? 

2. How could you identify some of the 
individuals and programs in the com- 
munity that help to make things hap- 
pen? 

3. If you were to Interview people in the 
community, how would you go about 
selecting those to be Interviewed? 

4. Why should your chapter spend time 
collecting ideas and Identifying 
needs? 
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CHAPTER IV 



Introduction 

Throughout our lives we make decisions. Some of these are minor, others have Important Im- 
pact on our lives. To make wise decisions, we need good Information; we need to look at alterna- 
tives, and we need to decide on the best course of action. 

FFA chapters must make Important decisions about their projects and activities for the BOAC 
program. How these actual decisions are made will be discussed In Chapter V. Here we want to 
concentrate on how to determine whether potential projects are suitable. To help In this deter- 
mination, you will want to know what Information is needed and how the information can be ob- 
tained. 

!n this chapter you should learn to: 

1. Determine possible projects for your chpoter and the community. 

2. Identify what Information to collect about the potential projects. 

3. Determine ways to gather Information. 

4. Study the Information. 



Background 

How do you determine the appropriate- 
ness of a potential project for your 
chapter and the community? 

!t Is Important to determine how suitable 
potential projects are for your chapter and the 
community. Are the potential projects of Inter- 
est to more than just the person or persons 
presenting them? Will the suggested project 
meet a community need and be of value to the 
community? Jusi as carefully as a chapter 
goes about the process of Identifying com- 
munity needs, a chapter should carefully look 
at all potential projects and community needs 
brought to its attention. An FFA chapter In 
Oregon had a number of projects suggested 
by people in the community and decided to 
participate actively In an annual community 
celebration. The project was selected be- 
cause It was: what the chapter could handle, 
an Important event in the life of the communi- 
ty, and It served as a good learning ex- 
perience for chapter members. 

Quite often a chapter does not go through a 
formal process of identifying needs. Instead, 
a particular project or need is brought to the 
chapter's attention. One of the members may 



have a specific project In mind or want to en- 
list the chapter's support in meeting a par- 
ticular need. Someone In the community or 
several individuals or groups may request 
your help. This Is not unusual and Is another 
good approach to collecting Ideas and Identi- 
fying needs. 

What information do you need about 
the potential projects? 

To make a sound decision, it Is not 
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necessary or possible to have all tho facts. It 
is important, however, to have adequate rele- 
vant Information. This means that you need to 
know what facts are missing and what gaps 
exist in your information. The objective is to 
gather as much sound and accurate informa- 
tion as possible on the need or project under 
consideration. A problem well identified is 
easier to solve than one that remains clouded 
and obscure. Projects well defined are easier 
to implement than those that are vague and 
not clearly focused on specific goals. 

For example, an FFA chapter in Tennessee 
was concerned about a serious insect infesta- 
tion in the county. Before launching a project 
to eradicate the insects, the chapter would 
need information on: (1) the nature and ex- 
tent of the infestation; (2) what, if anything, is 
currently being done to eradicate the insects; 

(3) what eradication methods are available 
and how successful these methods are; 

(4) how much would each of these methods 
cost* (5) what problems or drawbacks may be 
related to each of these methods; (6) what 
community interest and support might be 
available to help the chapter in this project; 
(7) what efforts, if any, have been made in the 
past to eradicate these insects. 

How are you going to coliect the infor- 
mation? 

There are any number of ways of collecting 
Information. A general rule is to use the sim- 
plest, most direct method to gather the facts 
you need, rather than involving the chapter In 
elaborate, time-consuming survey activities 
that may gather more information than you 
want or can use. Here are a few ways to col- 
lect information: 

1. Contact resource persons — One of 
the quickest and most effective ways 
of collecting information Is In con- 
tact individuals who are knowleugd- 
able about the problem under study. 
An FFA chapter in Vermont con- 
tacted the state Commissioner of 



Agriculture as one step In planning 
for a farmers' market. 

2. Check the school or public library - 
Libraries and other community insti- 
tutions can provide information on a 
wide range of problems and needs. 
Reference books, census reports, lo- 
cal studies and reports, newspaper 
clippings and other reference ma- 
terial provide a good source of fac- 
tual Information. 

3. Arrange tours and trips - To under- 
stand fully a particular problem in the 
community, it may be helpful to ar- 
range a tour so that you can observe 
existing conditions, if a nearby com- 
munity has carried out a similar pro- 
ject, you may want to take a trip to 
that community. 

4. Observe -Depending on the nature of 
the problem being studied, simple ob- 
servation rray answer a number of 
questions. An FFA chapter in Fiorida 
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asked to inspect an abandoned 
cemetery to see If there was anything 
the chapter could do. 

5. Conducting surveys — FFA members 
may choose to conduct Interviews or 
distribute questionnaires. This meth- 
od of gathering Information Is par- 
ticularly useful If you want a number 
of people to respond. An FFA chapter 
In Iowa surveyed the needs, re- 
sources, and job opportunities of the 
community before deciding on a 
three-phase community solar energy 
program. 

How are you going to study the Infer- 
mation? 

First, It Is Important that the Information Is 
accurate. You may need to check one source 
against another. If !wo or three resource per- 
sons have given you different estimates of the 
extent of a particular problem, you may have 
to look further or may simply arrive at an 
average based on combined estimates. Sec- 
ond, all the Information you gather Is not of 
equal value. Some facts will be much more 
Important than others. This may be due to the 
nature of the Information Itself or the source 
of the information. Third, the Information 
needs to be studied carefully and used to help 
the chapter decide whether to continue with 
the project, to modify It, or to look for a dif- 
ferent project. 

Practical Application 

In these activities, you will have the oppor- 
tunity to determine possible projects. Identify 
Infomnatlon to collect, determine ways to col- 
lect information and study the Information 
gathered. 

Identifying vfhat information to collect 

1. Write a title of the chapter's potential 
project at the top of a blackboard or 
large sheet of paper. 

2. List the Information the chapter 



would like to have about the project. 

3. List possible sources for each Item of 
Information. 

4. Review the list to see If any gaps In 
the Information can be identified. 

Determining ways of collecting the in- 
formation 

1. Using the list of Items of Information 
just developed, discuss ways each 
Item can be obtained. 

2. Decide the best way to collect each 
Item of Information. 

3. Have chapter members volunteer to 
collect the Information. 

4. Discuss the results after members 
have had an opportunity to carry out 
their assignments. 

Studying the information 

1. Have chapter members discuss the 
accuracy of the Information col- 
lected. 

2. If some Information does not agree 
with other Information collected, dis- 
cuss ways you might determine 
which facts are correct. 

3. Discuss which of the facts are more 
Important and why. 

4. Decide If you need additional Infor- 
mation and. If so, how to collect It. 

Review Questions 

1. How can you decide whether or not 
potential projects are suitable for your 
chapter and the community? 

Z What are some ways an FFA chapter 
can collect Information about potential 
projects? 

3. How does a chapter know what Infor- 
mation to collect? 

4. What does a chapter do with the Infor- 
mation after it Is collected? 
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CHAPTER V 



Introduction 

Now that your chapter has gathered information on one or more potential projects and has had 
the opportunity to study the information, the next step is deciding on your BOAC project. It is im- 
portant that a majority of the chapter members participate in this decision since members need 
to support and work on the project. 

In this chapter you should learn to: 

1. Present information to the chapter. 

2. Reach a chapter decision. 

Background 

How do you present information to the 
cliapter? 

Perhaps your chapter has looked into the 
need for a local fire department, as one chap- 
ter did in Oklahoma. Or perhaps there is a 
need to improve the grounds and expand the 
seating at the local fair, as one Missouri FFA 
chapter discovered. Whatever information 
you have collected, should be presented as 
clearly, completely, and objectively, as possi- 
ble to chapter members. Relevant Information 
should be discussed, including potential dif- 
ficulties which the chapter might encounter 
in carrying out a particular project. 




The actual presentation will be more help- 
ful to the members if charts and other visual 
aids are used. One-page handouts containing 
the most important information also will help 
members to better understand the project and 
its benefit to \he community. Make sure there 
is time for members to ask questions and 
make comments. You may want to present 
this information at one meeting and delay a 
decision until the next meeting. This allows 
time for members to study the information, to 
seek additional information if they wish, and 
to talk further with those who gathered the in- 
formation. 

An FFA chapter in West Virginia decided 
on improving the vocational agriculture facil- 
ities as its BOAC project. The chapter's BOAC 
planning committee detailed various ways 
and means of carrying out this project After 
looking at all the information and considering 
several possibilities, the chapter decided that 
remodeling a nearby concrete block building 
was the answer. Because of the careful plan- 
ning and a thorough decision process, 
chapter members were ready to participate, 
and each one took responsibility for a 
specific part of the renovation program. 

How do you reach a decision on a pro^ 
Ject? 

The chapter officers and chapter advisor 
may recommend a particular project based on 
review of the infonnation. If so, they should 
present the relevant information and infomi 
the chapter of their decision and how they ar- 
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rived at It. A special committee, rather than 
the chapter officers, may be the appropriate 
group to make this report. Sufficient time 
should be allowed for questions and discus- 
sion. Perhaps even a second meeting will give 
chapter members a greater opportunity to be 
fully Involved In the decision. When that time 
comes, a decision can be reached by a simple 
majority. This means that at least one more 
than half of the voting members agree on the 
decision. Hopefully, many more members 
than a simple majority will support the deci- 
sion on a BOAC project. 

Members of an FFA chapter In Ohio worked 
over 800 hours on just one phase of their 
BOAC project constructing a greenhouse 
for the school's vocational agriculture pro- 
gram. In the state of Washington, all two hun- 
dred members of the FFA chapter were Involv- 
ed In a project which Included the planting of 
over 200,000 Douglas Fir seedlings. This level 
of member participation In a chapter's BOAC 
project can best be achieved when the 
members have been Involved In deciding on 
the project and are ready to give It their full 
support. 



To help your chapter reach a decision 
about a potential project, you might want to 
consider the following suggestions: 

1. Make sure chapter members have an 
opportunity to express their opinion. 

2. Consider different opinions as 
helpful in bringing out additional In- 
formation. 

3. Avoid reaching a decision too quick- 
ly. One or more "straw votes" will 
show how close the members are to 
general agreement on a project. 

4. Vote when It Is clear that the chapter 
members are In general agreement. 

There are other techniques the chapter may 
wish to use In reaching a decision. In another 
approach, members are asked to express 
their opinions first, frequently In writing. In- 
dividuals compare their views with each other 
and later the views of each are considered by 
the entire chapter. This Insures that everyone 
has an opportunity to express opinions and 
compare them with others In the group. 
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Practical Application 

In these activities yot: will have the oppor- 
tunity to present information to help the 
chapter reach a decision.. 

Presenting information to the chapter 

1 . From your own kno.. iedge, from local 
newspaper stories, or from other 
sources, identify a new project in the 
community. 

2. Gather as much Information as you 
can about the project. 

3. Prepare the information for presenta- 
tion to the chapter (you may want to 
use charts, maps, hanofouts, etc.). 

4. Present the information on the pro- 
ject and lead the chapter members in 
a discussion of the project. 

Deciding among potential projects 

1. Invite one or more p*»rsons to meet 
with your chapter to suggest possible 
projects or identify needs. Members 
of your group may have suggestions 
of their own. 

2. Agree on how you are going to decide 
from among the projects so that your 
chapter can make a wise choice. This 
might include such considerations 
as: Is this project important to the 
community/ Can we find the re- 
sources to carry It out? Is someone or 
some group already doing it? 

3. Discuss anc^ rate the suggested pro- 
jects. 

4. Based on the discussion and ratings, 
the chapter should decide vhich pro- 
ject seems "right'' for them. 

Reaching a decision on a project 

1. List two or more potential BOAC pro- 
jects on the blackboard or a large 
sheet of paper. 

2. Have members Individually state 
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Which project they prefer and why. 

3. Take a "straw vote** at one or more 
points in the discussion. 

4. If chapter members are in general 
agreement, take a formal vote. If no 
agreement has been reached, have 
the members continue to discuss the 
potential projects. 

Review Questions 

1. What items of information would you 
like to have about a potential project 
and how might you present such in- 
formation to chapter members? 

2. How might the chapter members 
decide which one of these potential 
projects they will adopt as their 
BOAC project? 

3. Discuss the decision-making process 
including whether or not individual 
member^ believed their opinions 
were heard and taken into account. 
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Introduciion 

For many FFA chapters, deciding what to do may be fairly easy. Once a decision has been 
made, planning the activity and getting ready for action become very Important. The chapter 
rnust develop a carefuily-thought-out action plan and mobilize the resources of the chapter and 
the community for the activity to succeed. *^ 

After the chapter has Identified the needs In the community, studied the Information complete- 
ly and decided vi^hat activity or project to carry out. It Is tJme to organize for action. 

In studying the content of this chapter, by revlew^lng the examples and by participating In the 
practical application, you should learn to: h«h"w uio 

1. Understand vi^hat a "plan of action" Is and who Is Involved In developing It for a chapter. 

2. Identify the Individuals and groups who will be most affected by and support the activity. 

3. Develop ways of gaining the support and help of community. Individuals and groups. 

4. Mobilize the available resources (people, materials, dollars). 

5. Develop a "plan of action" for the activity. 

Background 

What is a ''plan off action" and wlio Is 
Involved In developing the plan ffor the 
chapter? 

Past experience tells us thnt If we want to 
accomplish something to the best of our abili- 
ty, then we must have a plan. Whan mt have 
an action project and we want to involve peo- 
ple, we need a well-thought-out plan. It should 
include not only what your chapter plans to 
do, but how other people might react to the 
plan. 

Just as each student studying vocational 
agriculture needs to keep a well-organiz6dl 
record of what is being studied in vocational 
agriculture, an FFA chapter hbe6s to pian 
carefully what it will do to carry a project to 
completion. In this case, a plan-of-action is a 
step-by-step written way to proceed from an 
idea to a completed project* A good p!an in- 
cludes what !s to be ^one, who will do the 
work, who will be responsible and some idea 
of when the project will be completed. The 
chapter members should understand that a 
good "pian of action*' is much like a good pro- 
gram of activities for their chapter If an idea 
Is good and a plan well do* iher ^he acilvlty 
when completed will be successful. The chap- 



ter ?r;^embers and officers usually decide that, 
B>Ace it Is their project, they will be responsi- 
ble for its planning. Of course they will nor- 
mally ask for and receive help from many 
others in the community. For example, as a 
part of the planning step, advice should be ot>- 
tained from their advisors and from other 
leaders In the community. 
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Who are the people who will be most 
affected by and can be expected to 
support the activity? 

The first step in dsveloping a plan of action 
Is to Identify the people in the confimunlty 
who would be affected by the activity or pro- 
ject and how they would be affected. 

The chapter bhould be concerned that all of 
these Individuals should have an opportunity 
to hear the proposal, express their opinions 
and reach some type of agreement regarding 
the project 

The chapter recognizes that ail of these in* 
divlduals need to be convinced that the pro- 




ject Is In their best Interest and they should 
assist the chapter and the community. This 
can be undertaken by assigning a committee 
to that specific tasic 

A large chapter In Arkansas decided to 
establish a nature trail as their project for the 
year. After their BOAC Committee had stud- 
led the Idea, collected Information and made 
a list of who would be affected, their list look- 
3d like this: 



Those who will 
be affected 

School cfflciais 



1. 



2. Local residents a 



How they will 
be affected 

nr>ore activities on the 
school grounds 

an additional area for 
supendsfon and respon- 
sibility 

concern for appearance 
of area and noise in- 
volved 

b. possible vandalism and 
littering 

c. added area of beauty 
and relaxation 

3. Organizations a an additional facility for 
learning and recreation- 
al programs 

b. new activity possibili- 
ties 



4. Young people a a common outdoor 
meeting place 

b. an added learning op- 
portunity for school 
classes 

c. responsibility for main- 
tenance and additional 
improvements 

Once this Information has been collected, 
the chapter members are ready to Identify 
thos3 persons and groups who would provide 
support for the project There are many peo- 
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pla within the community who, by their posi- 
tion or power, can infiuence the actions of 
others. Any projeci has a much greater 
chance for success if these peopie support 
the plan. On the other hand, if they oppose 
the plan, they could cause it to fail. Because 
of their infiuence, a few words from these 
leaders, for or against, will have a tremendous 
impact on the success or failure of a project 

One way a chapter may identify these indi* 
viduals is by asking community residents this 
question: "If you needed help in making deci* 
sions affecting the community, whose judg- 
ment would you value the most?" By tallying 
the results of the survey, chapter members 
can see that some names are often repeated. 
A list of the names that appear most often will 
determine that these people usually are 
"opinion leaders" in the community. 

From their list of "opinion leaders," chapter 
members can first identify those most likely 
to have a favorable reaction to their proposal, 
in making their decision, they should consider 
the person's willingness to stand by the group 
when the plan of action is Implemented They 
also should consider resource persons who 
have been involved In earlier discussions of pro- 
posals as well as government officials, local 
businessmen, farmers and others. 




What are f jma ways of gaining tiie 
support and heip of community, groups 
and indivlduais? 

In gaining support for a project, attention 
must also t)6 given to peopie besides key Indi- 
viduals. The chapter should prepare a list of 
indivlduais who would be affected by the pro- 
ject because the chapter needs their support 
to make a project a reality. In many cases, the 
chapter can solve this problem by selecting 
chapter members to meet with those who 
would be affected to explain the benefits of 
the project. In this manner, they not only con- 
vince people of the need for the project, but 
they also gather information which will be 
helpful in carrying out the project. 

A WIsconsi n chapter found that most of th'' 
youth organtratlons in the area were in favor 
of its history forestry project, and many of- 
fered to help. A local farm building contractor 
offered assistance in the form of technical ad- 
vice and materials and additional help when 
needed. The chapter members must continue 
working with other segments of the communi- 
ty until they have strong support from the 
leading indivlduais and groups. 

To gain the support of the "key individu- 
als," chapter members need to realize they 
must have answers to many questions before 
they make their approach for support. Before 
some chapter members in New Mexico made 
their visits, they did X^»}x homework by obtain- 
ing the answers to questions like these: What 
kind of project is being planned? What prob- 
lems are associated with operating a recrea- 
tion area? What are the planned solutions to 
these problems? 

A special research committee may be as- 
signed to the task of gathering information. 
They could use the library, local and state 
agencies, and neighboring schools as re- 
sources. A chapter in Idaho, using lists of key 
persons and organizations prepared earlier, 
mobilized teams to begin contacting key In- 
dividuals and groups in their community. 
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They also began telling other people about 
the project. It was easy since they had to tell 
many different people why the project was 
necessary and why the procedure the chapter 
had chosen was best to achleve'the goal. 

A Virginia chapter gave the responsibility 
for spreading the word about their Communi- 
ty Library Project to their chapter Public Re- 
lations Committee. The committee prepared a 
public relations schedule which included 
three radio programs, one television show, 
several newspaper articles, and a number of 
presentations by members at civic club 
meetings. 

What are the resourcas avaiiabla and 
how can they ba mobilbad? 

After Identifying the people and groups that 
could be supportive of the project, the chapter 
should collect the people, materials and fi- 
nances to start the project. The actual work Is 
usually done by the chapter members with 
some help by community members, FFA 
alumni members, young farmers in the com- 
munity and others. A Florida chapter had help 
from a local contractor on a one-room school 
house renovation project, and In Kansas a 
nursery helped supply materials for a court- 
house landscape project. 

Money for projects can come from such 
sources as a community improvement grant, 
help from local community groups and chap- 
ter funds earned from the sale of citrus fruit. 

How la a plan of action developed for 
the project? 

The development of a good BOAC project 
requires the Involvement of people and the 
commitment of resources such as money, 
materials and ideas. 

The chapter must first develop a list of ac- 
tivities appropriate for the project, then list 
the people and organizations that can help 
with each. The list Is developed at the same 
time the campaign to publicize the activity Is 



conducted. As the chapter proceeds with the 
project, chapter members quicldy learn that 
those who will benefit most from the activity 
are the ones most willing to work on its com- 
pletion. 

As a part of the plan of action, the chapter 
realizes It must set goals and have a time 
table for completion. The members first iden- 
tify their goals such as: 

1. Raise funds for the project. 

2. Make special arrangements with sup- 
pliers and others for support 

3. Organize members of the community 
In a self-help building program. 

The goals become the basis for establish- 
ing the phases of the project. The chapter 
must set specific dates by which It plans to 
complete each phase or step. These goals 
also become the basis for determining re- 
sponsibilities. Now the chapter Is ready to 
carry out the project. 

Most chapters follow the steps of action 
outlined In the BOAC Committee Handbook. 
The steps followed are: 

1. Identify and study community needs. 

2. Select a high priority BOAC project. 

3. Select a BOAC chairperson and com- 
mittee. 

4. Make and carry a BOAC project 
plan. 

5. Publicize the BOAC project. 

6. Recognize group and Individual effort 
and achievement. 

7. Apply for chapter and member recog- 
nition. 

Practical Application 

Many community projects decided upon 
with enthuslr ^n^ are never completed. People 
and groups originally, interested In a project 
fall to understand the planning process es- 
sential to the project's success. Can you 
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think of projects talked about in your corrv 
munity but never compieted because they did 
not have the support of the peopie or were not 
planned weli? if so, can you list the reasons 
why a good planning process was not fol* 
lowed and why the project was not com- 
pleted? 

Researchers who have studied these 
"failures" and successes point out that com- 
munity improvements are made in and by the 
community. After all, community resources of 
time, energy, materials, and money are Involv- 
ed, and the community will only support 
those projects It favors, thoroughly under- 
stands and defines as "good for our commun- 
ity." 

You have seen how the members of some 
FFA chapters have gone about developing a 
plan of action for Improving their community. 
See the following check list for a step-by-step 
procedure you can use in developing a piar. of 
action for your community improvement pro- 
ject! 

Performance Check List (Check each 
as completed) 

1. Decide who In the community will 

be affected by the action. 

2. Develop a list of those who will be 

affected and indicate whether the 
effect will be seen by them as 
positive or negative. 

3. Develop a list of key individuals 

who can legitimize your proposed 
action or make suggestions to 
help your plan succeed. 

4. Gather facts and necessary back- 
ground information. 

5. Hold a meeting(s) of the FFA 

chapter to hear "feedback" and 
suggestions from those who vis- 
ited the key Individuals. 

6. Decide whether the original 

strategy for action is still appro- 



priate or whether It needs modifi- 
cation. 

7- Tell others of your plan so that 

they will want to see the Improve- 
ment in the community. 

.8- Get commitments from the var- 
ious peopie and groups who will 
help work toward the completion 
of the community Improvement 
activity. 

9- Develop a step-by-step plan as to 

how the community Improvement 
activity will go forward. What 
must be done first, second, third, 
etc. 

Review Questions 

1. What Is a "plan of action"? 

2. Why Is it important to plan a project very 
carefully before canying It out? 

3. In an FFA chapter, who is responsible for 
developing a "plan of action"? 

4. How can a local FFA chapter Identify the 
people and groups In the community who 
will support an activity? 

5. What are the steps to follow in developing 
a good action plan for a BOAC project? 
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Introduction 

Until now the BOAC project or activity has been an Idea, a goal, a topic for discussion and 
debate, and finally an organized, written plan of action. Now the project work begins. 

As the chapter gets Involved In making assignments, Initiating and carrying out the plan of ac- 
tion, the members should learn how to: 

1. Assign Individuals and/or groups to work on action teams. 

2. Initiate the action plan. 

3. Make sure the plan Is being carried out. 

4. Establish an appropriate central control and reporting system. 

5. Publicize the action plan. 

6. Bring closure to the project 

A good FFA chapter makes things happen. In all cases, It Is Important that what happens Is 
well planned and the action Is both timely and appropriate. 



Background 

How aro IndMduais assigned to pr«4ect 
worlc or action teams? 

The placement of FFA members on the 
right committee or In the correct wortc group 
is very Important. This Is usually the respon- 
sibility of the chapter officers with the help of 




the advisor. An Indiana FFA chapter had es- 
tabllsh«Kl a BOAC committee to be responsi- 
ble for and give leadership to Its school farm 
developnr^ent project. That committee de- 
cided to have three subcommittees, one for 
each part of the project with the chairman for 
each subcommittee being a member of the 
chapter BOAC committee. The chapter presi- 
dent then obtained volunteers for each sub- 
committee and made the committee assign- 
ments. The chapter BOAC committee, worth- 
ing In cooperation with Its three subcommit- 
tees, received assistance from other school 
and community groups and Individuals to 
cany out the total project. 

How Is the plan Initiated? 

A Georgia chapter has been actively In- 
volved In a Christmaa package program for a 
number of years. Since this year's BOAC pro- 
ject Involved the development of some addl- 
tional features of the program, It was decided 
to work with four other groups and hold an 
open meeting to start their BOAC project 

Each of the BOAC subcommittees p/e* 
pared a special program outlining what was 
planned and how It would be of help to the 
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people In the community. Newspaper, radio 
and TV publicity was arranged, and local 
school and public officials were involved. As 
a result, the entire community was made 
aware of the project, added support was 
generated, and the BOAC project was started 
with a high level of member and community 
interest. 

How does the chapter make oure tlw 
project Is being canfed out? 

Community service Is one of the eleven 
areae of a local FFA chapter program of ac* 
tlvitles. The chapter BOAC program Is an im* 
portent part of this area and Is a part of the 
chapter annual program of activities. 

A South Dakota FFA chapter meets every 
two weeks. The chapter decided that an l^em 
on the agenda for each meeting would bo a 
progress report from the BOAC committee 
chaimnan. Thv. committee planned to meet 
each week during the time the pro* 
ject— constructing a 40' x 96' pole bam—was 
in progress. Each subcommittee chainnan 
gave a report at each committee meeting. 
Thus, if any problems were discovered or pro* 
gress was not being made, the chapter and 
the advisors would know. 

in addition, since this project Involved and 
affected the school officials, farmers and 
others in the community, It was decided to 
prepare and share a written monthly progress 
report with the local school administrators, 
the county extension office and selected 
adult farm leaders In the community. 

A project progress chart In the high school 
agricultural classroom Is a good way to main* 
tain a visual record of work completed and up* 
coming dates and activities. 

What kind off central control and 
declekHMnaklng eyetem ie appropri- 
ate? 

Very seldom does a plan proceed as 
originally planned. Often the plan must be ad* 



justed as various steps are completed. The 
FFA chapter will need to keep close tabs on 
the action and modify the plan from time to 
time. 

In Texas, the members of one chapter de- 
cided that their chapter worked well with the 
committefi type structure. Thus, they followed 
the committee pattern of control and decision 
making for their lake and beach renovation 
project. 

a The subcommittees for each part of 
three new programs would be the 
first level of control and decision 
making. 

b. Ttie total BOAC committee would be 
the second level of control and deci- 
sion making. This group would make 
oure each subcommittee and Its ac- 
tivities were In line with the total 
BOAC project and were being con* 
ducted as planned. 

c. The third level would be the Chapter 
Community Service Committee. As 
this group reviewed the total chapter 
community service program. It would 
make sure that the program was con* 
slstent with the chapter program of 
activities and was contributing to 
community improvement. 

d. The final level would be the FFA 
chapter. The members at a regular 
meeting would hear reports about the 
BOAC project and make decisions re- 
garding future directions and activ- 
ities. 

At all times, the chapter advisors should 
work closely with the BOAC committee and 
the chapter members. They should be well in* 
fonfned about the project and be sure that the 
local school officials and community leaders 
know about the progress being made. 

How ehould the project be concluded? 

After a BOAC project has been completed, 
It Is very Important that the chapter have 
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some type of concluding activity or activities. 
Here the members and others who have made 
a major contribution are recognized and the 
activity Is given community wide publicity. 

A Pennsylvania chapter had a BOAC pro- 
ject of Improving their school farm. As a con* 
eluding activity, they had an open house and 
conducted farm tours. An Alaskan chapter, to 
conclude their historical recognition project, 
held a recognition banquet with a formal pro- 
gram. 

in the case of continuation projects, the 
concluding activity one year may serve as an 
introductory and motivating meeting for the 
next year's activity. 

Practical Application 

In this activity chapter, members have an 
opportunity to think through and carefully 
plan how they would begin a BOAC activity. 

Initiating the action plan 

Situation: 

The Hickory Hill FFA chapter decided to 
have a "Young Farm Animal" exhibit at 
the county fair as their BOAC project. As 
a part of this exhibit, there would be 
young farm animals and FFA exhibits 
and animals. Using this as an example; 

1. List possible ways of beginning this 
project. 

2. List all of the resource people who 
should be Involved. 

3. List the public relations media that 
should be contacted and informed of 
the activity. 

4. Plan a detailed program for a "kick 
off" meeting for this BOAC project. 

Planning the chapter BOAC committees or 
action team's 

The assignment of chapter members to 
work committees or action teams Is critical to 
the success of the activity. 

1. Ust the factors that should be con* 



sidered In assigning committee 
chalmrien for the BOAC project. 

2. Ust the factors that should be con- 
sidered In selecting committee mem- 
bers for the project. 

3. Explain how the committees and/or 
chapter should select the community 
members to assist each committee. 

Concluding the project 

The successful realization of a good BOAC 
project needs to be shared In the chapter and 
with the people In the community. 

Using the project or activity of your chapter, 
develop a plan for a project completion and 
recognition activity. Be sure to Include the 
news media, community and school officials, 
FFA officers and members, people from out- 
side the community, etc. 

Review Questions 

1. What are some good ways FFA members 
can be assigned to BOAC work or action 
committees? 

2. Why Is it important to have all members of 
an FFA chapter actively involved in the 
chapter BOAC project? 

3. What types of media are good to use when 
informing the public about a BOAC pro^ 
Ject? 

4. How could a project progress chart be pre- 
pared and kept current for a chapter BOAC 
project? 

5. How are committees organized and op- 
erated In a good FFA chapter? 

8. What are some ways chapter members 
and Individuals In the community can be 
recognized for their special help and sup* 
port on a BOAC project? 
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Introduction 

After a project has been completed, what are the results? What did chapter memlwrs gain from 
working on the project? What would you do differently next time and why? Has the community 
changed as a result of the. project? If so, how has It changed and how does It feel about the 
change? If you are working on a long-range plan, It Is particularly Important to look at your results 
from time to time. In this way, you can change some of your activities If necessary and you can 
bu)ld on your experience as you plan for the next phase of your project. 

In this chapter you should team to: 

1. Look at the results and decide what they mean to the chapter for the future. 

2. Look at the total process and what the chapter members lecmed from It 

3. Determine how the community feels about the project and Its benefits to the community. 



Background 

What do the results of ttio project mean 
to the chapter for the future? 

Whether your FFA chapter turned a recent 
field Into a park, built a show bam arena for 
the coun^/ livestock show and fair, or helped 
restore the community's historical mari(et 
square. It makes good sense to look at the 
results and ask yourselves a few questions. 

1. Did the project turn out as you ex- 
pected? If not, v;hat happened and 
why? Were the changes In your plan 
an Improvement or not? 

2. If you were going to carry out the 
same project again what changes 
would you make? 

3. What continuing responsibility. If 
any, does your chapter have for the 
project? 

Answers to these questions should help 
you as you plan '^ther projects. The ex- 
perience gained through this project Is a 
valuable resource that your chapter can make 
available to the community m future projects. 
Also, If you have some continuing re- 
sponsibility for the project just completed, 
now Is a good time to make ceh^aln what 
these responsibilities are and how they are 
going to be ccuned out 



How did the procest; work and what did 
the chapter memberi learn? 

Your chapter has gone through the process 
which has been discussed In this manual. 
You first looked at various community needs 
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and potential projects and at individuals and 
groups with which the chapter might work. 
Next you gathered information on the poten- 
tial projects and decided on which project to 
carry out Having made this decision, you had 
to develop a plan of Implementation and then 
carry out that plan. Now it is time to look back 
to see if the process worked for you and to 
see what you learned. Here, again, a few 
questions might help you Judge how valuable 
you consider the experience. 

1. Did members of the chapter gain a 
greater awareness of the community 
and its needs? 

2. Did members grow as individuals 
through this experience? 

3. Did you gain in your ability to work to- 
gether through working on the pro- 
ject? 

4. Did other individuals and groups in 
the community learn how to work 
with your chapter? 

5. Do you think the members of the 
chapter are better prepared to work 
on another project because of this ex- 
perience? 

6. Did the process work? Did It help the 
chapter progress from looking at 
community needs to completing a 
community project in a way that 
seemed effective and satiating to 
those Involved? 

How does the community feel about 
the project? 

Your chapter set out to improve the com- 
munity In some important way. You helped 
bjlld a new facility, repair or renovate an ex- 
isting building, plant trees and shrubs, organ- 
ize a famiers' market, or anyone of a hundred 
other community improvements* Now that 
you have completed the project, you should 
find out how the community feels about it and 
how it benefits the community. 



You may want to ask a few community 
leaders to give your chapter the benefit of 
their observations and thoughts about the 
project. You may decide to inten^lew some 
community residents on their views. Is the 
community a better place in which to live 
because of the actions of your chapter? Are 
people more cooperative, more concerned, 
more willing to become involved in the com- 
munity because of your project? 

If your chapter decides to forge ahead on a 
new project, learning from what you did on 
the project just completed w^ii be most help- 
ful. You may want to turn back to the first 




PROJECT EVamiATION 



I ARE YOU AWAHE OF YOUR 
CXDMMUNITY PROJECT? 



ZWILL YOU USE THE PROJECT? 



3. DOES THE PROJECT BENEFIT 
THE COMMUNITY^ 
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page in this manuai and begin again. The sec- 
ond time around shouid be more rewarding, 
more enjoyable, and perhaps more exciting 
for your chapter. 

Practical Application 

In these activities, you will have an oppor- 
tunity to look at what this project means to 
chapter members and to the community. 

During the time the action plan is being car- 
ried out, it shouid be publicized, and the pub- 
lic should Know what is being done and what 
progress is being made. The action plan may 
be presented in printed or chart form and 
shared with chapter members and others. It 
may also be placed on a bulletin board in the 
vocational agriculture classroom. The plan 
shouid be sharsd with special groups and 
through newspaper articles or radio or televi- 
sion programs. By publicizing the action plan, 
people know what the chapter plans and pro- 
vide support and help as needed. The plan 
also serves as a public commitment on the 
part of the chapter. It says "This is what we 
plan to do and how we plan to do it." 

Determining what the project means to 
chapter members 

1. Assign individuals to develop brief 
reports on how well the chapter car- 
ried out the various steps in the pro- 
cess including identifying a commun- 
ity need, deciding on a project, and 
canying it out. 

2. Ask chapter members to identify 
what they have learned about the 
community. 

3. Ask chapter members to list what 
they feel they have personally 
gained through thiS experience. 

4. Hold an evaluation meeting so that 
members can present and discuss 
these reports. 



Detennlning what the project means to 
the community 

1 Ask a few community leaders to meet 
with your chapter so that together 
you can discuss and evaluate how 
the chapter went about carrying out 
the project. 

2* If your project resulted In a new or 
renovated facility, go to that facility 
and observe how it is used by people 
in the community. 

3. Talk to people who are using the 
facility. Find out if they like it. Ask 
them how it could be improved. 

4. Ask Individuals and members of 
groups who worked with you on the 
project for their opinions about how 
the project was carried out. 

5. Thank those who helped the chapter 
and publicly recognize the contribu- 
tion they madd. 

Review Questions 

1. What are the steps in the community de- 
velopment process? 

2. How can the experience gained from com- 
pleting BOAC project help a chapter with a 
future project? 

3. How might chapter members gain person- 
ally from working on a BOAC project? 

4. What benefits might the community real- 
ize from the BOAC project? 
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